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TO THE MEMBERS FOR THE YEAR 1849. 

The subject of the engraving for the present year is " Youth," being 
the second picture of Mr. Cole's celebrated series of the " Voyage of 
Life." It will be executed by James Smillie. 

Each member will also be entitled to a Volume of Etchings, similar 
to the " Rip Van Winkle." The Committee upon Engraving, have de- 
cided to recommend to the General Committee as the subject of these 
Etchings, Mr. Irving 1 s tale of the " Legend of Sleepy Hollow," and that 
the work be entrusted to F. 0. C. Darley. 

The Medal will be commemorative of Col. Trumbull. 

Twenty copies in bronze, twenty- two inches in height, from a Statuette, 
by H. K. Brown, illustrative of Indian character, will be included in 
the distribution. 



TO THE HONORARY SECRETARIES. 

The Honorary Secretaries are requested to state in their letters to the 
Corresponding Secretary, if any packages mentioned in his letters 
have not been received by them, and if any thing required by them in 
their letters has been omitted. Any one of them who changes his 
place of residence will also please give notice of the fact. 



THE GALLERY. No. 2. 



There is a society in England called " The British Institution for Pro- 
moting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom," the plan of which provides 
for an annual public exhibition of a large number of works belonging to 
individuals. By its means the unrivalled collections of the English 
nobility are all in due succession brought before the eyes of the throng- 
ing multitudes of the capital. In America, the Art-Union is performing 
in a humble way the same functions. It affords an opportunity to the 
owners of choice paintings to exhibit them to the public in a safe and 
convenientmanner. Many admirable works have thus already ministered 
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to the gratification and improvement of thousands, which otherwise 
probably would have been seen by few excepting the proprietors and 
their intimate friends. It is hoped that the use of the gallery for this 
purpose will continue to increase. There are many excellent paintings by 
native artists, which, having been hung once at the Academy, are now 
excluded from its walls, but of which a second view would be highly 
desirable. Now and then a valuable work is received from abroad, the 
display of which would greatly promote public taste and enjoyment. 
Artists, also, frequently have productions on hand which the Committee 
are prevented by circumstances from purchasing, but which they would 
esteem it an honor to be allowed to show in their gallery. From these 
sources and others, it is thought, that the extent and variety of the 
annual exhibitions might be beneficially increased, particularly in the 
early part of the year, before the number of purchases has become large. 

Among the pictures thus deposited at present on temporary exhibition, 
one of the most attractive is " The Dream of Arcadia," by Cole — which 
was executed by him in the full maturity of his powers, and which, per- 
haps is as good a single specimen of his genius as can be produced. 

Another highly meritorious work is " Mexican News," by Woodville. 
We do not' at this moment recollect any American artist who promises 
so fairly as this young man to take the same place amongst us which 
Wilkie, in the early part of his career, occupied in England. There is 
not much resemblance, perhaps, between their works in color and hand- 
ling, but the former has a great deal of the same .power which the latter 
possessed of seizing every day character and incident and presenting it 
with much vigor and completeness, without any undue striving after 
startling effects. Woodville's style does not seem as yet to be entirely 
settled. It is different in the picture before us from that which distin- 
guished the " Cavalier's Return," of last year, while that work was 
quite unlike the " Card Players" of 1847. In tone and general effect, 
the "Mexican News" is less pleasing than the other two paintings. There 
is also something painful in the truth with which the squalor and rags 
of the poor negro girl are rendered. But as an exhibition of character 
and feeling, how admirable is the whole group ! How much unity and 
completeness it possesses ! How well the individual peculiarities of each 
person represented are shown beneath the momentary feeling of com- 
mon interest which animates them all! The slouching bar-keeper, 
whom nothing but the recital of something astounding could have drawn 
from his bottles, is an entirely different sort of person in character and 
manners, from the free-and-easy, shabby genteel rowdy, who has just 
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taken his cigar from his mouth in order to listen with more intentness. 
The vacant, unexcited aspect of the aged deaf man, into whose ear a 
friend is shouting the account of the battle, gives significance to the 
noisy exultation of the boy who is swinging his cap in the back-ground, 
and who evidently will be one of the first to volunteer for the war. The 
old negro sitting upon the step is life itself and deserves a place be- 
side Mount's admirable representation of a kindred character in the 
"Power of Music" 

In -the expression of delicate differences of feeling, Mr. West's paint- 
ing, " The Present," is, also, a satisfactory work. This is an every day 
domestic scene, something like which we have all of us frequently wit- 
nessed. A gentle girl has received her bridal gifts of jewelry. Her 
family and friends are crowding around the table on which they are 
displayed. Every face shows a different shade of sentiment, from the 
sweet contentment of the fair recipient, to the careless indifference of 
the young brother, who has no taste for necklace or bracelet, and thinks 
more of his dog's tricks than of the approaching solemnities. The spirit 
of this work is charming, and it shows all that pleasing color and ela- 
borate finish which made its author's productions so popular in England, 
at a time when his friends, Leslie and Stuart Newton, were delighting 
the public with a somewhat similar class of subjects. He has attempted 
in this, as also in the tl Pysche," the representation of the delicate beauty 
of maidenhood — that beauty which seems too pure and spiritual to be 
imprisoned upon canvas— too subtle to be caught and retained by the 
gross oils and ochres of the pallette. 

The strongest contrast to the refinement and purity of these works, 
which the gallery can present, is perhaps, Smith's "Leisure Hours," 
(No. 5, of the Society's purchases,) and yet it manifests a clever appre- 
hension of the outward signs of feeling, and a power of painting them, 
which gives value to the effort in spite of its errors of form and crudities 
of color. The boisterous hilarity of the negro boy, the triumphant 
laugh of the victor, the puzzled look of his opponent, the polite smile of 
the visitors, and the quiet good nature of the old woman knitting, who is 
affected by the general spirit of the scene without being interested in 
the game, are all unmistakably represented. 

The group of " Peasant Children," (No. 7,) by Zahner, a German 
artist, at present residing in New- York, is a successful delineation of 
those careless, unconventional ways which children show when they are 
left to themselves. It is evident that these little people are ignorant 
that they are being looked at. They have not placed themselves in 
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positions to be painted. Observe also in these figures the artist's dis- 
crimination of characters. How sulkily the cub of a boy stands in the 
door-way ! How different from him is the gentle one of the family, who 
is quietly engaged at her employment with downcast eyes, while the 
girl who is teaching the younger boy how to perform his task, has a little 
of that school-mistress air which the eldest daughter is so. apt to show 
in all countries and conditions. Sad, serious faces have these children, 
with a gloom perhaps deepened by poverty, and reflected from the stern 
visages of toiling, ignorant parents. Very different from their counte- 
nances is that of the " Boy looking at Gold Fish," (No. 90,) by Cogs- 
well. Our readers will thank us for pointing out this unpretending 
work to them, which from its small size and simplicity of treatment, 
might otherwise have escaped their attention. Is there not something 
lovely in the expression and attitude of this child 1 In his plain ging- 
ham dress, with his arms softly folded, and his gentle eyes riveted upon 
the glittering forms before him, how much more engaging is he than the 
be-furbelowed and be-feathered " children of the nobility," who have 
been drawn by the Chalons and the Hayters! 

In the course of the preceding remarks, the attention of the reader 
has been directed to one or two works which unite some faults with 
undoubted merits. There are others among the Society's purchases 
which are equally imperfect. These have been bought not through 
mistake or favoritism or from charitable motives alone, but deliberately 
and in pursuance of an established system. The Committee believe it 
to be their duty to encourage decided talent, although it may be joined 
with no less evident faults. To render this assistance to Genius, when 
cramped by the want of technical skill, and defective only in that 
power which study and experience can bestow, is as much a part of the 
plan of the Art-Union as to elevate more directly the standard of 
public taste. And not only is it a part of the plan, because such a 
system is judicious and generous, but also and principally, because it is 
necessary. There is no other course left to be pursued. It is thus only 
that the Fine Arts can be promoted in America. One would think who 
reads the uncourteous and ill-digested criticisms which are frequently 
bestowed upon the proceedings of the Committee, that its chief function 
was to distribute laurel crowns and purses of gold amongst acknow- 
ledged Masters of Art— that it has only to speak its wishes, and forth- 
with its gallery will be filled with the Triumphs of Genius— that the 
purchase of an imperfect work is a proof of ignorance or favoritism, 
a fraud upon the public, and the diversion of the amount of its cost 
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from the acquisition of some American Raphael or Claude. Such 
writers are grossly ignorant of the present state of Art in this country. 
The number of first-rate men in every department is extremely limited, 
and if all their productions should be annually purchased by the Asso- 
ciation, even in that case a large part of the subscription money would 
be left unexpended, and a comparatively small number of works offered 
for distribution. 

The task of the Art-Union is not only to select, but to create—not 
merely to reward talent, which has been ripened by judicious study and 
experience and is already honored by all men, but to seek out youthful 
genius and develope its energies. It has a School to build up, in the 
midst of a population which is devoted to other and quite uncongenial 
pursuits. It must discourage vain pretenders and unworthy aspirants, 
it is true, but it has a still more active duty to perform than this— some- 
what more to do than to sit passively a stern and inexorable magistrate, 
condemning all who do not attain to the loftiest standard of excellence. 
It must be counsellor as well as judge. Wherever it shall discover the 
signs of genuine power in the claimant, although he stand before its 
tribunal in forma pauperis, with little technical skill or knowledge, and 
only the gifts of nature to rely upon, there it must be most indulgent in 
its decisions, and administer both words of encouragement and the more 
substantial assistance of pecuniary support. 

The Committee endeavor to discharge these duties with fidelity, those 
which are unpleasant as well as those of a more grateful sort ; but the 
manner in which they perform them can never, from the circumstances 
of the case, be fully understood by the public. Obvious considerations 
require that transactions so delicate as the absolute rejection of some 
Works, and the qualified condemnation of others, should be conducted as 
privately as possible. Those fastidious persons who complain that every 
thing has been purchased which has been offered, will be surprised to 
hear of the great numbers refused. As the Literary World significantly 
stated a few weeks since, the canvas upon which they are painted would 
furnish tents for an army. Of three hundred and seventeen submitted 
to the Committee, during the present year, not more than ninety-three 
have been purchased. Eight have been withdrawn by the artists; for 
six the offers of the Committee have not been accepted, while one hun- 
dred and forty-one have been rejected, and sixty-nine are still under 
consideration, many of which will probably be returned to their owners. 
Of the one hundred and one works upon the Catalogue ten were offered 
before the commencement of the present year. 
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The public, also, can but partially understand the relations of the 
Institution with individual artists. Its attempts to promote their im- 
provement by rewarding every step in advance, by giving in some cases 
carefully prepared statements of the reasons of its disapproval, frequently 
pointing out faults with candor and distinctness, and suggesting closer 
study in departments where deficiencies appear ; by purchasing some 
poor boy's crude essay, in which the evidences of genius are conspicuous, 
and rejecting, on the other hand, some accomplished artist's work, which 
is not equal to the average of his former productions ; all these must be 
but imperfectly known to those who are not connected with the man- 
agement. These, however, are by no means the least important among 
the methods by which the Art-Union is endeavoring to promote the cause 
to which it is devoted, and their beneficial results, if not yet apparent, 
will it is believed, be conspicuous at some future day upon the walls of 
the Gallery. 

The Committee do not expect that all this should be understood or 
acknowledged by the public at large. They are not disturbed by this 
ignorance of their motives and operations, nor even by the mis-state- 
ments and ill-natured criticisms which sometimes appear in the news- 
papers, so long as subscriptions increase as they do at present and 
American Art advances under their efforts steadily and surely, as this 
year's Exhibition abundantly proclaims. 



-THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The present Exhibition of the National Academy of Design is very 
attractive, particularly in landscape and- portraiture — the two depart- 
ments in which American Art has made the greatest progress. We have 
not space to give an extended notice, and can only mention a few Works 
which particularly pleased us. The President has contributed eleven 
landscapes, most of which exhibit that attentive study of natural forms, 
and that delightful expression of quiet and repose which characterise 
his best productions. The piece called "Kindred Spirits^ containing the 
likenesses of Bryant and Cole, is extremely beautiful. We almost feel the 
languor of midsummer stealing over us when we look through the ravine 
in this picture, on the distant hills beyond basking in the sunshine, while 
the leafy boughs bend above our heads, and the checquered shadows 



